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ABSTRACT 

Assessment of the College-Level Academic Skills Test 
Project (CLAST) at Florida colleges and universities is discussed. 
Included is an overview of the role of placement testing for entering 
freshmen and the questions that should be answered regarding the 
effectiveness of current entry testing and course placement 
practices. Information is included on: the level of sophomore 
college-level skills in communication and computation in 1985-1986; 
the CLAST scale score performance of private postsecondary 
institutions; the level of communication and computation skills of 
examinees enrolled at each public institution; the percentage of 
examinees in 1985-1986 meeting 1984 CLAST standards by ethnic/racial 
group; and percentages of examinees at specific institutions that 
passed CLAST in 1985-1986. For the CLAST reading, writing, 
computation, and essay subtests, CLAST standards are indicated for 
1984, 1986, and 1989. Data are included on the percentage of 
1985-1986 examinees meeting the 1986 and 1989 CLAST standards for all 
examinees and for racial/ethnic groups; and the percentage of 
1985*1986 public college examinees meeting CLAST subtest standards 
oaseti on 1986 and 1989 standards. Twelve recommendations for 
improving student and institutional performance are offered. (SW) 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT OF COLLEGE-LEVEL COMftlNICATION AND 



COMPUTATION SKILLS IN aORIDA: 1965-86 

Executive Summary 



Florida's strategy for educational Improvement was designed In the late 
1960s and Implemented In the 1970s. It Is a performance-based strategy 
which requires: (1) Identifying desired student outcomes, (2) setting 
standards for Judging those outcomes, (3) Implementing procedures for 
assessing and monitoring the outcomes, and (4) assessing educational 
processes to see If they are working effectively and efficiently to 
achieve the desired outcomes. 

This strategy was Implemented In postsecondary education In Florida in 
the early 1980s under the College-Level Academic Skills Project. At 
this point In time, the desired learning outcomes have been Identified. 
Performance standards are In place. The College-Level Academic Skills 
Test (CLAST) Is given three times each year. And the data base for 
monitoring progress Is growing with each administration of CLAST. 

What remains to be done Is to develop and Implement procedures for 
analyzing CLAST data at each Institution. These analyses must be fine- 
grained so that specific currlcular areas can be examined and skill 
areas which give students difficulty can be Identified. Once problem 
areas are pin-pointed, efforts can be focused on improving student 
performance through appropriate revisions In curriculum. In Instruction- 
al procedures, or both. Implementing Institutional analysis of CLAST 
data and curriculum Improvement are the next steps which must be addres- 
sed if Florida's quality Improvement strategy Is to come to fruition. 

This .^eport has been frrmatted to facilitate data analysis and decision- 
making by policy makers at the state level and is presented in five 
parts: 

0 Part 1 presents an overview of the role of placement testing for 
entering freshmen and the questions that should be answered regard- 
ing the effectiveness of current entry testing and course placement 
practices. 

0 Part 2 reports on the status of student achievement of College- 
Level Academic Skills for the academic year 1985-86. 

0 Part 3 reports the extent to which the '84 standards were met by 
students taking CLAST In 1985-86; results of re-taking CLAST are 
also reported. 

0 Part 4 examines Implications of current student performance regard- 
ing meeting standards that will go into effect in 1986 and 1989. 
These Implications are based on applying the '86 and the '89 stan- 
dards to the 1985-86 CLAST data. 

0 Part 5 presents recommendations for improving student and institu- 
tional performance. 
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^"^y Testing. The commonly accepted practice for dealing with academic 
deficiencies Is to determine level of entering proficiency and then 
place students into courses appropriate for their level of educational 
development. Thus, placement testing and course placement is a vital 
component of Florida's quality improvement strategy. Effective course 
placement and preparatory instruction are necessary if equaMty of 
opportunity is to be available to all of Florida's citizens. Tl State 
Boara of Education has ensured that these sound, educational prt^tices 
be Implemented by adopting rules which mandate placement testing. 

In 1985-86, the Division of Community Colleges and SUS Board of Regents 
surveyed their respective institutions regarding placement testing. A 
decision was made wherein the two divisions would do their own report 
rather than throrqh the. Standing Committee as in the past. In light of 
this, no placement and testing data are reported herein. 

Placement testing ^n; course placement are Important elements of Flor- 
ida s educational quality Improvement strategy. Appropriate data needs 
to be collected to determine whether these practices are being implemen- 
ted and are working effectively. This report lists nine specific ques- 
tions which should be asked and answered to determine whether Florida's 
community colleges and state universities are in compliance with Florida 
Administrative Code. It may well be that current administrutive code 
needs to be revised to make reporting requirements regarding placement 
testing and course placement more explicit and detailed. 

Performance on CLAST in 1985-86. In October 1982, CLAST subtest scores 
were standardized to nave a mean of 300 for the three multiple-choice 
subtests, and a 4.7 for the Essay. By comparing 1985-86 mean scale 
scores with the 1982 baselines, it may be concluded that current 
performance on CLAST is being maintained at levels substantially higher 
than the baseline year. 

Scale score means for CLAST subtests showed steady improvement in 1983- 
84 and 1984-85. Data for 1985-86 suggests a mixed picture. While 
performance in Writing (scale score mean of 317 to 319) and Essay (scale 
score mean of 5.0 to 5.1) continued to Increase, a one-point decline was 
observed for Computation (scale score mean from 311 to 310) and a two- 
point decline for Reading (scale score mean from 320 to 318). It may 
well be that writing skills are now being stressed in instruction. Why 
performance in Computation and Reading declined slightly is unclear. 

Some sophomores in Florida's private colleges and universities now take 
the CLAST. Beginning in August 1985, students receiving state financial 
aid in private Institutions had to obtain passing scores or enroll in a 
course to remediate basic skills deficiencies to maintain their eligi- 
bility for state financial aid awards. 

Analysis of institutional CLAST mean scale scores suqgests that perform- 
ance levels are heterogeneous irrespective of kind of institution. 
There are community colleges whose sophomores perform on CLAST as well 
as the highest SUS university sophomores. Similarly, one can also find 
some SUS universities intermixed with community colleges at the lower 
end of the scale score distributions. A state-wide summary of CLAST 
performance is shown in the table which follows. 
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Kind of In- No. of CLAST Scale Score Means for: 

stitutlon Students Compu- Reading Writing Essay 

tatlon 



Community Colleges 


17,458 


308 


317 


317 


5.1 


SUS Universities 


17,264 


308 


319 


320 


5.1 


All State Instl- 


34,722 


308 


317 


318 


5.1 



tutlons 



Degree to Which the '84 Standards Were Met . Eighty-eight percent (88%) 
ot an tlrst-tlne examinees in 1985-86 net the '84 CLAST standards. But 
analysis of the performance cf racial and ethnic groups reveals varying 
success rates. For example, 93S of the white examinees passed all four 
subtests. Hispanlcs and American Indians had tite next highest passing 
rates, 82% and 90% respectively, followed by Asians who had a 79% pas- 
sing rate. Blacks and Foreign Nationals had the most difficulty as 
only 69% and 65%, respectively, passed all four CLAST subtests. 

Examln^^es taken as a whole appear to do well on CLAST subtests with the 
exception of Essay writing. In 1985-86, 97% of all examinees passed the 
Computation, the Reading^ and the Waiting subtests. Only 92% passed the 
Essay subtest based on the '84 standards. 

From a currlcular and Instructional perspective, these data suggest that 
Essay writing Is the area in which students have the most difficulty. 
The students having the most difficulty with Essay writing are Black 
students and students with foreign backgrounds. 

Has there been Improvement In the number meeting the 1984 CLAST 
standards? The answer to this question Is a qualified "yes." By 
applying the '84 CLAST standards to the three prior years, we find that 
72% passed In 1982-83, 80% passed In 1983-84, 88% passed In 1984-85 and 
88% passed In 1985-86. So after steady gains the previous three years, 
performance seems to have leveled off In 1985-86. 

Retaking CLAST Subtests. A special stu(|y was done to determine how suc- 
cessfuf students are when they retake CLAST subtests which they had 
failed earlier. Results based on 13,000 sophomores who Initially took 
aAST In September 1984 shows that 87% of them passed on their first 
attempt, and 93% were able to pass all required subtests when the 
followup study ended one year later. 

By examining the cumulative totals by subtest. It was observed that 
98% of these sophomores were able to pass the Computation subtest one 
year after they Initially took CLAST. The results for Reading and 
Writing were Identical with 98% passing after one year. The largest 
Improvement was In Essay writing, from 91% passing on the first try to 
95% passing after one year. It seems clear that motivated students who 
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receive additional Instruction and/or practice In computation, reading, 
or writing can achieve CLAST standards If given the opportunity. It 
seems reasonable to expect that students will achieve levels of perform- 
ance that are reasonably high If they are expected to and are given 
sufficient opportunities to acquire, practice, and demonstrate these 
skills. 

Implications of Current Performance fur Achieving the *86 and the '89 
Standards. When the State Board of Education adopted tne tLAbi stan- 
dards. It did so with the understanding that the 1984 standards were at 
a level which was commenrurate with where students and the curriculum 
were at that time. The standards which were adopted for 1986 reach but 
one-third of the way to the desired standards which are scheduled to be 
put into effect in 1989. Thus, the amount of improvement needed to go 
from 1984 to 1986 is smaller than the amount needed to go from 1986 to 
1989. How would current students do compared to the '86 and the '89 
standards? 

One way to determine whether institutions need to consider changing 
their existing curriculum and instruction is to compare current student 
CLAST performance against the standards proposed for 1986 and those 
proposed for 1989. Such projections were derived by applying the '86 and 
^89 standards to CLAST scores observed in 1985-86. These projections 
were done to examine possible impacts of CLAST if student and institu- 
tional performance stabilizes and does not increase beyond current 
levels. 

Students in 1985-86 would do fairly well against the '86 standards as 
83% would be able to meet them. But the picture is less positive when 
ihe '89 standards are applied— only 44% would be able to meet the '89 
standards. The implications of these projections are self-evident: much 
remains to be done to ensure that each institution does its utmost to 
analyze its curriculum and instructional practices regarding the 
college-level academic skills so that when their students become soph- 
omores, they will be able to meet the '86 and the '89 standards. 

While it may be tempting to leap ahead to speculate about the impact of 
the '84 and the '89 standards on minority group students, the fact 
remains that the vast majority of students requiring remediation would 
be from the white majority. If current levels of performance do not in- 
crease, 3,238 white sophomores would require remediation when the '86 
standards go into effect and 13,761 white sophomores would require 
remediation when the '89 standards go into effect. While higher propor- 
tions of minority group students would require remedial instruction, 
their number would be relatively small when compared to the white 
majority. 

The Implications of failure rates on the Essay subte<;t are significant. 
Teaching writing skills is a labor intensive process because papers must 
be read individually, detailed feedback needs to be given, and confer- 
ences with the student writer are often used. If the projected failure 
rates come true, then 2,778 sophomores would require remediation in 
essay writing when the '86 standards go into effect, and 12,153 soph- 
omores would require remediation when the '89 standards go into effect— 
assum ing that student performance remains at the levels observed in 
im=Bb. 



Hhat are the chances that most of Florida's college sophomores will be 
able to meet the '86 and '89 standards when the time comes? The pros- 
pects of this happening depend on satisfying at least three conditions: 

0 One condition would be that the secondary schools do a better job 
of preparing students In the college-level academic skills. 

0 A second condition Is that each community college and university 
place greater emphasis on curriculum and teaching methods which 
develop the required skills In computation and communication. 

0 A third condition Is that students be encouraged to continue 
seeking Instruction In skill areas which they fall on the CLAST 
and then to retake tliem. Experience has shown that roost students 
(95%-98%) who retake CLAST subtests pass them. 



There are good reasons to believe that sophomore CLAST performance will 
Increase. F1rst» community colleges and universities have been revising 
their curriculum to enhance student opportunities to acquire the desired 
academic skills In communication and computation. Second, lower divis- 
ion students are now required to enroll In "Gordon rule" courses (6A- 
10.030» FAC) which are Intended to help students acquire the college 
level academic skills. And th1rd» the legislature has provided funds to 
reduce class size In computation and communication courses for the 
purpose of Increasing achievement. 

Despite this note of optimism, are the '89 standards really attainable 
by most of Horlda's college-going sophomores? The '89 standards are by 
no means e'ltlst. The Item content of the CLAST Is based on subject 
matter that Is typically taught In college preparatory courses In high 
school. In addition, the cut-off or qualifying scores fall short of a 
perfect score of 100%! 

Using CLAST' Data to Improve Curriculum and Instruction. CLAST subtest 
performance data can be used to identify tne strengths and weaknesses of 
an Institution's curriculum and Instruction In communication and compu- 
tation. What must be done Is to make these data readily available to 
faculty and administrators on each campus. In addition, these data must 
be displayed In ways that will allow students, faculty, and administra- 
tors to pinpoint areas needing improvement. The role of the Department 
of Education may be crucial here m developing and disseminating useful 
data displays to each public post^econdary institution in Florida* 

Recommendations. Based on the analysis of CLAST test scores and other 
data collected in 1985-86^ the following recommendations are offered: 

1. Appropriate administrative code should be adopted which specifies the 
kinds of data which should be collected regaroing placement testing and 
course placement to answer the following questions: 

0 Do freshmen have required placement test scores at entry? 

0 How many freshmen students require preparatory Instruction at en- 
try to postsecondary education? 
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0 How many freshmen students who require prep£rdtory instruction 
receive it? 

0 Are the college-preparatory instructional needs of minority stu- 
dents being addressed by community coileges and SUS universities? 

0 Are placement testing and placement practices working effectively? 

0 What is the retention rate of minority students? Nonminority 
students? 

0 What is the status of freshmen college-level academic skills at 
entry into postsecondary education? 

0 Have entering freshmen's skills in communication and computation 
improved? 

0 Are institutions in compliance with placement testing statutes and 
rules? 

2. Given the statute passed in 1986 which makes taking the CLAST avail- 
able to all lower-division students seeking associate of arts or bacca- 
laureate degrees, guidelines should be developed for determining access 
to take CLAST on an early basis. 

The Standing Committee on Student Achievement unanimously «*ecom- 
mends the following guidelines for assessing readiness to take 
CLAST early: 

To be eligible to take the CLAST earlier than the second 
semester of their sophomore year, lower-division students: (1) 
must have completed successfully their institution's required 
college credit courses for communication and computation, or 
(2) meet or exceed an empirically determined cut-off score on 
the approved SAT or ACT placement tests. 

3. Articulation procedures should be developed for assisting community 
college students who fail CLAST and transfer to an SUS university. 

4. The CLASP staff should develop summaries of CLAST performance data 
by skill area and by institution; these skill area reports should be 
disseminated to each institution participating in CLAST testing. 

5. The reports recommended in Item 4, and other CLAST reports, should 
be disseminated to the Institutional Test Administrator (ITA) with 
instructions to forward a copy to the chief academic officer, and he or 
she in turn should disseminate copies to appropriate academic adminis- 
trators and faculty. 

6. The CLASP staff should produce distributions of CLAST subtest scores 
to determine how much, or how little, student performance must improve 
to meet the 1989 standards. 

7. A state-level panel for CLAST Standards should be convened at least 
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one yer" prior to implementation of the 1989 CLAST standards; the 
panel's purpose would be . . to review the evidence and to propose to 
the Commissioner of Education the changes in the score levels, if any, 
which appear to be needed."* 

«» 

8. The CLASP staff should review CLAST reports to determine which ones 
should be continued, whether any new reports should be developed (see 

< Item 4), and which current reports should be discontinued. 

9. Conferences on improving curriculum, instruction and student 
performance of college-level skills in communications and computation 
should be continued and the participation of secondary school faculty 
invited. 

10. Appropriate staff in the Department of Education should review the 
status of learner packets for interpreting CLAST subtest scores and for 
mastering the Col iege-Level Skills in Communication and Computation; if 
none are currently available, they should determine the feasibility of 
designing and producing such materials for lower division students in 
Florida's community colleges and universities. 

11. Appropriate staff in the Department of Education should maintain 
contact thro-gh personal attendance at meetings of state councils of 
chief academic officers and institutional registrars to present changes 
and interpretations in CLAST testing policy and procedures. 

12. The Articulation Coordinating Committee should review the methods 
for disseminating CLAST data, determine whether these dissemination 
practices art being carried out, and determine how CLAST data are being 
used for curricular and instructional improvement. 



* * * * * 



* James J. Gardner, Chairman. Report of the State-Level Panel for 
CLAST Standards to Commissioner Ralph D. Turlington. Mimeograph, 
January 5, 1984, p. 2. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Florida's strategy for educational Improvement was designed In the late 
1960s and Implemented In the 1970s. It Is a performance-based sttatepy 
which requires: (1) Identifying desired student outcomes, (2) setting 
standards for judging those outcomes, (3) Implementing procedures for 
assessing and monitoring the outcomes, and (4) assessing educatlortal 
processes to see If they are working effectively and efficiently to 
achieve the desired outcomes. 

this quality Improvement strategy was Implemented in Florida's elemen- 
tary and secondary schools In the early 1970s; it reached postsecondary 
education In 1979 when the College-Level Academic Skills Project 
(CLASP) was created. 

Faculty Involvement Is one of the critical conditions requir3d to make 
CLASP work. CLASP Involves committees made up of faculty and adminis- 
trators from the high schools, community colleges, and universities. 
Faculty teams Initially Identified the initial set of college-level 
skills. Samples of faculty at each public postsecondary Institution In 
Florida were sent surveys to validate the original set of skills and to 
validate revisions of these skills. Faculty teams also reviewed the test 
Item specifications from which the College-Level Academic Skills Test 
(CLAST) Items are written. Contracts for projects to produce test Items 
are given to faculty teams on the various community college and univer- 
sity campuses. And in September 1986, faculty organized and held a two- 
day conference on Increasing the effectiveness of curriculum and 
instruction for the college-level academic skills. The conference was 
held In Tampa and was attended by over 300 participants— including one 
out-of-state observer. 

Implementing this quality improvement strategy did not happen over- 
night. Much has been accomplished during the past six years, but more 
needs to be .done before Florida can reap the benefits from its Invest- 
me • In a college-level academic skills testing program. 

At this point In time, the desired learning outcomes have been Identi- 
fied. Performance standards are In place. Testing of the college-level 
academic skills Is done three times each year. And the data base for 
monitoring progress is growing with each administration. 

What remains to be done is to develop and implement procedures for 
analyzing CLAST data at each Institution. These analyses must be fine- 
grained so that specific currlcular areas can be examined and skill 
areas which give students difficulty can be identified. Once problem 
areas are pin-pointed, efforts can be focused on Improving student 
perforirance through appropriate revisions in curriculum, in Instruction- 
al procedures, or both. Facilitating Institutional analysis of CLAST 
data Is the next step which must be addressed if Florida's quality 
Improvement strategy Is to come to fruition. 

This report has been formatted to facilitate data analysis and decision- 
making by policy makers at the state level and Is presented In five 
parts: 

ErJc L ^ 
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0 Part 1 presents an overview of the role of placement testing for 
entering freshmen and the questions that should be answered regard- 
ing the effectiveness of current entry testing and course placement 
practices. 

0 Part 2 reports on the status of student achievement of College- 
Level Academic Skills for the academic ye-r 1985-86. 

0 Part 3 ts the extent to which the 84 standards were met by 
students taking CLAST in 1985-86; results of re-taking CLAST are 
also reported. 

0 Part 4 examines implications of current student performance regard- 
ing meeting standards that will go into effect in 1986 and 1989. 
These implications are based on applying the '86 and the '89 stan- 
dards to the 1985-86 CLAST data. 

0 Part 5 presents recommendations for improving student and institu- 
tional performance. 

The Standing Committee on Student Achievement of the Articulation Coor- 
dinating Committee was responsible for preparing this report.* It could 
not have done so without assistance from many others. Dr. Thomas Fisher, 
Director of Student Assessment Services, and his staff members facil- 
itated acquisition of data and offered many helpful suggestions. CLAST 
results were provided by the CLAST Statewide Test Administrator's office 
in Gainesville; these data were initially assembled by Dr. Myron Blee 
and Ms. Lynn Tabeling of the CLASP office in Tallahassee. Ms. Kerry 
McCaig provided assistance in tabulating the data. The assistance and 
cooperation of these individuals and staff members in the agencies 
mentioned above are gratefully acknowledged. 
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* The Articulation Coordinating Committee Is required by State Board 
of Education Rule 6A-10.0311, FAC, to collect and report data relative 
to the achievement of college-level skills in communication and x,jmpu- 
tation. This report is made in compliance with that rule. 
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PART 1. PLACEMENT TEST RESULTS FOR FALL, 1965 



The College-Level Academic Skills Project (CLASP) was timely. It was 
Implemented at a time characterized by grade inflation and relaxation 
of graduation standards. Although mo^t of the attention given to the 
project focuses on sophomore test results, the College-Level Academic 
Skills Test (CLAST) is only one part of Florida's overall quality im- 
provement strategy. Another Important component Is placement testing 
and course placement of students entering postsecondary education. 

The commonly accepted practice for dealing with academic deficiencies in 
postsecondary education Is to determine level of entering proficiency 
and then place students Into courses appropriate for their level of 
educational development. Thus, placement testing and course placement 
is a vital component of Florida's quality Improvement strategy. Effec- 
tive course placement and preparatory Instruction are necessary if 
equality of opportunity Is to be available to all of Florida's citizens. 
The State Board of Education has ensured that these sound, educational 
practices be implemented by adopting rules which mandate placement 
testing. 

Analysis of data reported by public Institutions In Florida suggests 
that freshmen* entering postsecondary education display a wide range of 
levels In their basic academic skills In communication and computation. 
For example. In the first semester of 1984-85** 26* of the community 
college freshmen enrolling for college-level courses were diagnosed as 
requiring college preparatory Instruction In reading; 25% of them re- 
quired college preparatory Instruction In writing, and 38% required it 
in computation. The estimate for entering freshmen In the State 
University System (SUS) was 19% In reading, 6% in writing, and 7% In 
computation. Furthermore, the number of freshmen who were eligible for 
college preparatory Instruction and reported as enrolled for It ranged 
between 58-79% for community coTTeges and from 51-143% for SUS univer- 
sities. (Apparently some universities enrolled students for college 
preparatory courses In writing and math even though their placement test 
scores were above the required cut-off scores.) Why didn't all, or 
almost all, students eligible for college preparatory Instruction 
irecelve It? It makes little sense to enroll these students in college 
level courses while ignoring their deficiencies in college-level academ- 
ic skills. 



* For the purpose of this study, "entering freshmen" were defined as 
those students who were enrolled in the institution for the first time 
for college-credit courses; ir college credit had been earned elsewhere, 
It had to be less than 15 semester hours. 



** Student Achievement of College-Level Communication and Computation 
Skills in t;lorlda; 1984-85. Report of the Standing Committee on Student 
Achievement, Florida Department of Education. Tallahassee, FL: November 
1985. 
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Placement Testing Requirement 

Provisions of State Board of Education Rules 6A-10.0313(3) c d 6A- 
10.0314(2), FAC, require that community colleges and state universities 
provide students entering college-credit programs with entry-level coun- 
seling which uses scores derived from tests which measure the communica- 
tion and computation skills listed In Rule 6A-10.031, FAC. 

The number of approved placement tests has been reduced. Beginning In 
January 1985, first-tlme-ln-college applicants to community colleges and 
universities Intending to enter degree programs should be tested prior 
to the r:ompletion of registration, using one ot more of the tests listed 
below, and be placed In college-preparatory Instruction If the test 
results Indicate the need. The tests are: (a) ACT, (b) ASSET, (c) MAPS, 
and (d) SAT.^ Cut-off scores on each of these tests have also been 
adopted by the State Board of Education. 



Placement Test Data Reporting for 1985-86 

When the College-Level Academic Skills Project was initiated, the 
Standing Com>n1ttee on Student Achievement, in cooperation with the CLASP 
office, prepared the questionnaires which were used to obtain data on 
placement testing and course placement. It did so upon request from the 
Commissioner of Education's office; this was done from 1982 to 1985. 

In 1985-86, the Division of Community Colleges and SUS Board of Regents 
surveyed their respective Institutions regarding placement testing. A 
decision was made wherein the two divisions would do their own report 
rather than through the Standing Committee as in the past. In light of 
this, no placement and testing data will be reported herein. 

Placement testing and course placement *^e Important elements of 
Florida's educational quality improvement strategy. Appropriate data 
needs to be collected to determine whether these practices are being 
implemented and are working effectively. Questions which should be 
asked and answered with data collected from each community college and 
state university Include: 

0 Do freshmen have required placement test scores at entry? 

0 How many freshmen students require preparatory instruction at 
entry? 

0 How many freshmen students who require preparatory instruction 
receive it? 



* Readers should bear in mind that the four tests listed above mea- 
sure some, but not all, of the skills measured by the CLAST. Further- 
more, course placement can no longer be done on the basis of "other 
assessment procedures." Authorization to use "other assessment proced- 
ures" expired on December 31, 1985. 
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0 Are the college-preparatory instructional needs of minority stu- 
dents being addressed by community colleges and SUS universities? 

0 Are placement testing and p^'acement practices working effectively? 

0 What is the retention rate of minority students? Nonminority 
students? 

0 What is the status of freshmen college-level academic skills at 
entry into postsecondary education? 

0 Have entering freshmen's skills in communication and computation 
Improved? 

0 Are institutions in compliance with placement testing statutes and 
rules? 



It may well be that current administrative code needs to be revised to 
make reporting requirements regarding placement testing and course 
placement more explicit. PI*"' ement testing and course placement are 
useful educational practices, especially for offering and maintaining 
equality of educational opportunity for Florida's citizens. 
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PART 2. STATEWIDE AND INSTITUTIONAL PERFORNANCE ON CLAST. 1985-86 



Tne Articulation Coordinating Committee Is required by State Board of 
Education Rule 6A-10.0311, FAC, to report data relative to the achieve- 
ment of communication and computation skills by students In community 
colleges and state universities In Florida. Data presented In Part 2 
describe the performance of community college and SUS university 
sophomores on: (1) a statewide basis, and (2) by Institution. A data 
summary Is also presented for private colleges that participated In 
CLAST testing in 1985-86. 



Statewide Results 

2.1 What Is the level of sophomore college-level skills In communica- 
tion and computation In 1985-86? 

The mean scale scores for each CLAST subtest are reported In Tabl'3 
2.1. As can be seen In Table 2.1, the mean scale scores were as 
follows: for Computation, 310; for Reading, 318; for Writing, 319; 
and for the Essay, 5.1. These results are based on 34,722 examinees 
enrolled at either a Florida community college or SUS university. 



Table 2.1 

Mean CLAST Subtest Scores for Public Postsecondary 
Institutions In October 1982, and Academic 
Years 1983-84, 1984-85 and 1985-86 



Subtest Oct-82* 1983-84* 1984-85* 1985-86* 



Computation 


300 


301 


311 


310 


Reading 


300 


308 


320 


318 


Writing 


300 


315 


317 


319 


Essay 


4.7 


4.9 


5.0 


5.1 


Number of 


12,393 


42,420 


34,501 


34,722 



Students 



* First-time examinees only (Standards for passing CLAST 
were first Implemented In August 1984.) 

In October 1982, CLAST subtest scores were standardized to have a 
mean of 300 for the three multiple-choice subtests, and a 4.7 for the 
Essay. By comparing 1985-86 mean scale scores with the 1982 base- 
lines, it may be concluded that current performance on CLAST is being 
maintained at levels substantially higher than the baseline year. 
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2.2 Is there improvement in college level skills achievement? 

As can be seen in Table 2.1, scale score means for CLAST subtests 
showed steady improvement in 1983-84 and 1984-85. Data for 1985-86 
suggests a mixed picture. While performance in Writing (scale score 
mean of 319) and Essay (scale score mean of 5.1) continued to in- 
crease, small declines were observed in Computation (scale score mean 
of 310) and Reading (scale score mean of 318). It may well be that 
writing proficiency is now being stressed in instruction. Why per- 
formance in Computation and Reading declined slightly is unclear. 



2.3 What is the CLAST scale score performance of private postsecondary 
institutions participating in the College-Level Academic Skills Project? 

Sophomores in Florida's private colleges and universities began to 
take the CLAST in 1984-85. Beginning in August 1985, students re- 
ceiving state financial aid in private institutions had to obtain 
passing scores or enroll in a course to remediate basic skills defi- 
ciencies to maintain their eligibility for state financial aid 
awards (6A-7.17, FAC). 

Data showing CLAST performance for private university and college 
students is displayed in Table 2.2. Although it is tempting to 
compare private and public institution CLAST performance, this should 
not be done. The public institution CLAST scale score means reported 
in Table 2.1 are based on all sophomores tested in 1985-86, whereas 
the scale score means for the private postsecondary institutions in 
Table 2.2 are based on those students who needed to take CLAST to 
remain eligible to receive state financial aid. It is misleading to 



Table 2.2 

Private College and University CLAST Scale Score 
Means for 1984-85 and 1985-86 



CLAST 
Subtest 


1984-85 


1985-86 


Computation 


307 


303 


Reading 


319 


319 


Writing 


316 


317 


Essay 


5.2 


5.2 


Number of 
Students 


1,583* 


3,717* 



* First-time examinees only 
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compare data based on a complete population of sophomores with data 
from a small segment of another population of sophomores. 

As can be seen In Table 2.2, the number of students taking CLAST in 
private postsecondary Instltutloiis has Increased (from 1^583 in 1984- 
85 to 3,717 in 1985-86). This is because at least two of the private 
Institutions are beginning to require all of their sophomores to take 
CLAST. Whether other private Institutions will follow their lead 
remains to be seen. 



Institutional Results 

2.4 What Is the level of communication and computation skills of 
examinees enrolled at each public Institution? 

Mean CLAST subtest scores for 1984-85 are presented by institution in 
Table 2.3. The scale score mean for all public Institutions combined 
Is shown, also. These statewide figures may be used to determine how 
well sophomores at a given college or university are performing 
relative to the average for community colleges, for SUS universities, 
or compared to the statewide average for all college sophomores. 

In October 1982, CLAST subtests were standardized to have a scale 
score mean of 300 on Computation, Reading, and Writing and 4J on the 
Essay. In 1985-86, only two out of 37 institutions had a scale score 
mean of less than 300 on the Computation subtest, no Institutions 
had a scale score mean of less than 300 on the Reading and Writing 
subtests, only two had a mean Essay scale score of less than 4.7, and 
one had an Essay scale score mean right at 4.7. j 

! 

Co mputation. The range for institutional Computation subtest mean j 
scale scores was from a low of 295 to a high of 329. The statewide j 
average for all public institution sophomores was 308. Community i 
college and SUS university sophomores scored right at the statewide 
average of 308. 

Reading. The range for institutional Reading subtest mean scale 
scores was from a low of 300 to a high of 328. The statewide average 
for Reading was a scale score of 317. The mean Reading scale score 
for community colleges was 317, and 319 for SUS universities. 

Writing. The range for institutional Writing subtest mean scale 
scores was from a low of 306 to a high of 335. The statewide average 
for Writing was a scale score of 318. The mean Writing scale score 
for community colleges was 317 and 320 for SUS universities. 

Essay. The range for institutional Essay subtest mean scale scores 
was from a low of 4.6 to a high of 5.6. The statewide average for 
Essay was a scale score of 5.1. The mean Essay scale scores for 
community colleges and SUS universities were the same, 1.e., 5.L 
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Table 2.3 



Mean CLAST Subtest Scale Scores by Public Postsecondary Institutions 
In Florida for 1985-86, First-tlroe Examinees Only 





nu * UT 


r Amnii^ 

vunipu* 


Kcoul ng 


wr ? L ing 


tssay 






f at inn 






Brevard 


933 


^^06 


320 


317 

ox / 


5 1 
o • X 
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'^l 9 
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Central Florida 


910 


308 

w W 
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320 

«/Cw 


5 1 

O • X 
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177 

Lit 
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'^l 1 
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^^90 
OcU 


9 
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316 
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304 
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395 


297 


300 


306 


4 6 
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314 
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4 9 
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OxO 
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305 


OxO 


315 

OxO 


4 7 


FSU 


2 960 


310 
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Occ 


o* 0 
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Ox / 


317 

Ox / 


5 1 

O • 1 


St. Johns River 


93 


309 


323 


318 


4.9 


St, Petersburg 


1,380 


309 


320 


317 


5.1 


Santa Fe 


717 


307 


315 


316 


5.2 


Seminole 


430 


312 


316 


315 


5.1 


South Florida 


75 


302 


315 


315 


4.8 


Tallahassee 


784 


304 


314 


312 


5.0 


UCF 


1,703 


313 

wX w 


323 






UF 


5,115 


320 


328 


329 


5.3 


UNF 


550 


305 


323 


322 


5.3 


USF 


3,295 


309 


322 


321 


5.2 


UWF 


801 


305 


322 


326 


5.3 


Valencia 


1,078 


306 


317 


315 


5.1 


Convnunity Colleges 


17,458 


308 


317 


317 


5.1 


SUS Universities 


17,264 


308 


319 


320 


5.1 


All State Insti- 


34,722 


308 


317 


318 


5.1 



tutions 
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Analysis of institutional CLAST mean scale scores suggests that 
performance levels are heterogeneous irrespective of kind of 
institution. There are community colleges whose students perform on 
CLAST as well as the highest SUS university sophomores. Similarly, 
the reader will also find some SUS universities intermixed with 
community colleges at the lower end of the scale score distributions. 
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PART 3. DEGREE TO WHICH THE 1984 CLAST STAKQARDS MERE NET 



Beginning August 1, 1984, second semester college sophomores in Florida 
were required to meet minimum standards on all rour subtests of the 
CLAST (Rule 6A-10.0312). The tables which follow are based on CLAST 
data which were co^ilected in October 1985, March 1986, and June 1986. 
Data presented in Part 3 describe the performance of community college 
and university examinees on a statewide basis. 



Statewide Results 

3.1 In 1985-86, what percentage of first- time test takers passed cll 
four CLAST subtests based on the 1984 standards? 

Table 3.1 

Percentage of Examinees* in 1985-86 Meeting 1984 CLAST Standards, 
All Examinees and by Ethnic or Racial Group 



Group 


Number 
Tested 


Percent Meeting 
'84 Standards 


All Examinees 


34,722 


88% 


Whites 


26,983 


93% 


Blacks 


2,072 


69% 


Hispanlcs 


2,361 


82% 


. Asians 


341 


79% 


Amer. Indian 


86 


90% 


Other, Including 2,879 
Foreign Nat'ls. 


65% 



* First- time examinees only 



As can be seen In Table 3.1, 88% of all first-time examinees In 1985- 
86 met the '84 CLAST standards. But analysis of the performance of 
racial and ethnic groups reveals varying success rates. For example, 
93% of the White examinees passed all four subtests. Hispanlcs and 
American Indians had the next highest passing rates, 82% and 90% 
respectively, followed by Asians who had a 79% passing rate. Blacks 
and Foreign Nationals had the most difficulty as only 69% and 65%, 
respectively, passed all four CLAST subtests. The picture is more 
variable when specific CLAST subtests and racial or ethnic groups are 
considered, however. 

o 22 
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3.2 In 1985-86, what percentage of examinees passed each CLAST subtest 
based on 1984 standards? 

Data in Table 3.2 shows the passing rate on each of the CLAST 
subtests for all examinees and by ethnic or racial group. Analyzing 
these data allows us to determine whether identifiable groups are 
having difficulty in mastering specific CLAST skill areas. Examinees 
taken as a whole appear to do well with the exception of Essay 
writing (see Table 3.2). 

Table 3.2 

Percentage of Examinees Enrolled at Public Postsecondary Institutions 
Passing Each CLAST Subtest Based on 1984 Standards, All 
Examinees and by Ethnic or Racial Group, 
for Academic Year 1985-86 



Group Compu- Reading Writing Essay 

tation 



All Examinees* 










(N = 34,722) 


97* 


97% 


97% 


92% 


Whites 








(N = 26,983) 


98% 


98% 


98% 


96% 


Blacks 






(N = 2,072) 


89% 


88% 


91% 


80% 


Hispanics 










(N = 2,361) 


96% 


94% 


94% 


87% 


Asians 










(N = 341) 


97% 


92% 


94% 


82% 


Amer. Ind. 










(N = 86) 


97% 


94% 


98% 


92% 


Other, Including 










Foreign Nat' Is 


96% 


88% 


89% 


72% 



(N = 2,879) 



♦First- time examinees only 



Computation. Ninety-seven percent (97%) of all examinees met the '84 
standard for Computation. 

ReadT"9 » Ninety-seven percent (97%) of all examinees met the '84 
standard for Reading. 

Writing , finety-seven percent (97%) of all examinees met the '84 
star.Jara for Writing. 

Essay. Ninety-two percent (92%) of all examinees met the '84 stan- 
dard for the Essay. Thus, the Essay subtest appears to be the most 
difficult of the CLAST skill areas. 
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3.3 In 1985-86, how were ethnic or racial groups affected by the 1984 
standards? 

Whites. White students had uniformly high performance in 
Computation, Reading, and Writing as 97% met the '84 standards in 
each area. Their lowest area was Essay writing where 96% met the '84 
standard. 

Blacks. A concern should be noted in Essay writing for Black stu- 
dents; only 80% of them achieved the '84 standards on the Essay 
subtest. Their passing rates were also relatively low on the Compu- 
tation subtest (69%) and in Reading {66%). Their highest area of 
CLAST performance was on the Writing subtest; 91% met the '84 stan- 
dard for Writing. 

Hispanics. Hispanic student performance on the CLAST subtests tended 
to be in the 94«-96* pass range for three of the four subtests. 
Their lowest area of performance was the Essay where 67% met the '84 
standards. 

As^illi- Asian students displayed some difficulty on the Essay 
subtest of the CLAST as only 62% of them passed it. On the other 
hand, their performance on the remaining three subtests was 92% or 
higher. Essay writing continues to be lowest area of performance for 
students with foreign backgrounds. 

American Indians. American Indians had little difficulty with CLAST 
subtests; tsieir performance rates were 92% or higher. Not surpris- 
ingly. Essay writing, while relatively high, was the lowest area of 
performance. 

Other, includinc^ Foreign Nationals. Essay writing is problematic for 
Foreign Nationals, as only 72% parsed this CLAST subtest the first 

some difficulty passing Reading 
(88*} and Writing {69%). Computation presents few problems for Foreign 
Nationals as 96% of them laet the '84 standard during 1985-86. 

From a curricular and instructional perspective, these data suggest 
that Essay writing is the area in which students have the most diffi- 
culty. The students having the most difficulty with Essay writing are 
Black students and students with foreign backgrounds. 

3.4 Has there been improvement in the number meeting the 1984 CLAST 
standards? 

The answer to this question is a qualified "yes." (See Table 3.3) By 
applying the '84 CLAST standards to the three prior years and to 
1985-86, we find that 72% passed in 1982-83, 80% passed in 1983-84, 
88% passed in 1984-85 and 88% passed in 1985-86. So after steady 

?^ loo^f' 0/*"®^^°"^ ^^^^^ y^^^^* performance seems to have leveled off 
in 19o5-86. 
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Table 3.3 

Number and Percent of Examinees* Enrolled at Public Postsecondary 
Institutions Meeting the 1984 Standards in 1982-83, 
1983-84, 1984-85 and 1985-86 



1982-83 1983-84 1984-85** 1985-86 



Percent Meet- 721 80% 88% 88% 

ing '84 Stds. 

Number of 41,844 42,420 34,501 34,722 
Examinees 



* First-time examinees only. ** CLAST standards went into 
effect for the first time on August 1, 1984. 



It must be acknowledged that CLAST standards did not go into effect 
until August 1984. Therefore, questions could be raised as to whether 
students taking CLAST prior to that time were sufficiently motivated 
to do their best since all they needed to do was take the test to 
meet the college-level academic skills requirement. Now that meeting 
performance standards is a requirement, we would expect student 
motivation to be uniformly high. While CLAST performance did 
increase after the '84 CLAST standards went into effect, performance 
appears to have reached a plateau in 1984-85 and 1985-86. Why this 
is the case is not clear. 
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3.5 How many students will be delayed in receiving their Associate of 
Arts degrees through failure to meet the 1984 standards? 

Two thousand two hundred and sixty-six (2,266) community college 
sophomores (or 13%) failed one or more CLAST subtests. These stu- 
dents may re-enroll in the appropriate communication or computation 
courses ani then retake the CLAST subtests that were failed, and it 
is hoped that these students will do so. But how many will decide to 
drop out rather than continue? How many will transfer without the 
AA degree? Several institutions have reported impressions that stu- 
dents who fail CLAST have decided to transfer to universities without 
receiving the AA degree. 

According to Rule 6A-10.0314{4), FAC, students who are otherwise 
qualified for admission to upper division status may enroll for up to 
thirty-six (36) semester hours in upper-level courses if they pass 
three out of the four CLAST subtests. 

It would be helpful if community colleges would begin doing follow-up 
studies on students who fail CLAST to see how many remain to earn 
their AA degree and how many transfer to continue upper division 
study without the AA degree. 

25 
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If a community college student transfers to a university without an 
AA degree, will he or she have to take additional general education 
courses? Under the articulation agreement, if the community college 
student has met the general education requirement at his or her 
institution but failed one of the CLAST subtests, he or she may 
transfer without the AA degree and not be required to enroll for 
additional general education courses. 



Table 3.4 



Number and Percent of Examinees Enrolled at Public Postsecondary 
Institutions Passing CL .ST Subtests, 1985-86 



CLAST 
Performance 


Community Colleges 

No. of Per- 
Examinees cent 


Universities 
No. of Per- 
Examinees cent 


All Examinees 
No. of Per- 
Examinees cent 


Passed 4 subtests 


15,192 


87.0* 


15,487 


89.7* 


30,679 


88.3* 


Passed 3 subtests 


1,582 


9.0* 


1,200 


6.9* 


2,782 


8.0* 


Passed 2 subtests 


455 


2.6* 


323 


1.8% 


778 


2.2* 


Passed 1 subtest 


164 


0.9* 


167 


0.9* 


331 


0.9* 


Passed 0 subtests 


65 


0.3* 


87 


0.5* 


152 


0.4* 


Totals 


17,458 


100* 


17,264 


100* 


34,722 


100* 



* First-time examinees only 



3.6 Will SUS university upper division enrollments be affected by the 
numbers of SUS university students failing to meet 1984 CLAST standards? 

Data displayed in Table 3.4 show that 1,777 or (10.3*) of SUS univer- 
sity examinees failed one or more of the CLAST subtests on their 
first attempt. The 1,200 (or 6.9*) who passed 3 out of 4 CLAST 
subtests may enroll for a total of 36 semester hours of upper div- 
ision courses before having to pass all 4 of the CLAST subtests. 
This leaves 577 (or 3.3*) ineligible to enroll for upper division 
courses. Thus, failing two or more CLAST subtests is not likely to 
have much impact on upper division enrollment unless all of these 
students were at the same SUS university. Clearly, this is not the 
case here. 

Two kinds of data analyses need to be done regarding the impact of 
failing CLAST. The first is to determine how many students pass 
CLAST after one, two, or three retakes. The second is to conduct 
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such as actual transfer rates. "P^'-^^ce 



HSSf tf? rnrr,Ja"r u" 

computation. coiiege-level skills in communication and 

Reading. The Initial passing rate on the Reading subtest was 96i for 
WTsophomores who took CLAST In September 1984. can be seen In 
teaJ?no suhteft' ?„''«*"J!5S?"*''' « when'thertJ^ th2 

orrs8nr,ra^d^7l;,r;eta\^^^^^^^^ 
;s:tiT^%i; p^^^tg»7?ten;^^^^^^^^ 

cumulatrve^e;clntaSe%^ars1n9\'p\%r^ "^'"""9 



* See 6A-7. 117(1), FAC, for state student aid 
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Essay. The Essay subtest has been the most difficult one for soph- 
omores to pass. In September 1984, 91% of the first-time test takers 
met the '84 standards. Three hundred and twenty-five (325) retakers 
were successful in passing the Essay subtest in March 1985. Seventy 
more passed it in June 1985, and 89 additional retakers passed in 
October 1985 which brought the cumulative percentage passing from 91% 
on the first try to 95% passing one year later. 

Passing CLAST. To pass CLAST, a student must achieve the standard on 
each of four subtests. The percentage of students who passed all 
four subtests the first time they took it in September 1984 was 87%. 

Table 3.5 

Cumulative Numt r and Percentage of a Sophomore Cohort Passing CLAST in 
September 1984 or Passing on a Retest in March, June or October 
of 1985, by Subtest and for CLAST as a Whole: 1984 Standards 



Took CLAST Retook and Passed CLAST Subtests: 
First-Time in in in 

Subtest/Test SEP 84 MAR 85 JUNE 85 OCT 85 



Computation 
No. Passing 
Cum. Total 


98% 
12,690 
12,690 


98% 
62 
12,752 


98% 
15 
12,767 


98% 
25 
12,792 


Reading 
No. Passing 
Cum. Total 


96% 
12,496 
12,496 


98% 
209 

12,705 


98% 
38 
12,743 


98% 
25 
12,768 


Writing 
No. Passing 
Cum. Total 


97% 
12,546 
12,546 


97% 
128 

12,674 


98% 
31 
12,705 


98% 
28 
12,733 


Essay 

No. Passing 
Cum. Total 


91% 

11,801 
11,801 


93% 
325 

12,126 


94% 
70 
12,196 


95% 
89 
12,285 


Passed CLAST 
No. Passing 
Cum. Total 


87% 
11,365 
11,365 


91% 
505 

11,870 


92% 
101 

11,971 


93% 
123 
12,094 


Number in 
Cohort 


13,000 


13,000 


13,000 


13,000 



In March 1985, a large number of retakers, 505, were able to meet the 
'84 standards when they retook one or more of the subtests which thev 
had failed earlier. In June 1985, 101 retakers successfully retook 
required subtests, and 123 additional retakers were successful in 
October 1985, for a cumulative percentage of 93% who met the '84 
standards one year after intially taking the CLAST. 
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It seems clear, then, that motivated students who receive additional 
instruction and/or practice in computation, reading, and writing can 
achieve CLAST standards if given the opportunity* It seems reason- 
able to expect that students will achieve levels of performance that 
are reasonably high if they are expected to and are given sufficient 
opportunities to acquire, practice, and demonstrate these skills. 



3*8 Are institutions in compliance with CLAST-related statutes and rules? 

No specific data were collected to determine degree of compliance. To 
be in compliance with CLAST-related statutes and rules, each commun- 
ity college and university roust have curriculum and instruction that 
provide postsecondary students with opportunities to acquire college- 
level skills in communication and computation. 

Whether institutions are in compliance with related rules and 
statutes may be inferred from current passing rates on the CLAST. 
But even then, CLAST data must be carefully interpreted because the 
academic ability and prior education of entering students must be 
taken into account before making judgments. This is particularly 
evident for institutions that have large numbers of students for whom 
English is a second language. Clearly, institutions with more able 
students will have to do less Instruction on CLAST skills than insti- 
tutions that have large numbers of educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Institutions that have relatively larger numbers of students 
failing CLAST will have to analyze systematically their placement 
procedures, curriculum, and instruction to determine what, if any, 
changes would Increase their students' ability to use computation and 
communication skills effectively. 



Institutional Results 

3.9 What percentage of examinees in a given Instituti ) passed CLAST in 
1985-86? 

Data for each institution can be found in Appendix A. 
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PART 4. IM>LICATIONS OF CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE REGARDING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 1966 AND 1989 CLAST STANDARDS 



The State Board of Education slopted the philosophy of raising CLAST 
standards in increments. An incremental strategy to raising standards 
meets the social requirements for equal educational opportunity ano 
recognizes that curricular and instructional change ir. postsecondary 
education will take time. 

When the State Board of Education adopted the CLAST standards, it did so 
with the understanding that the 1984 standards were at a level which was 
commensurate with where students and the curriculum were at that time. 
The standards which were adopted for 1986 reach but cne-third of the way 
to the desired standards which are scheduled to be put into effect in 
1989. Thus, the amount of Improvement needed to go from 1984 to 1986 is 
smaller than the amount needed to go from 1986 to 1989 (see Table 4.1). 

Table 4.1 

The 1984, 1986 and 1989 College-Level Academic Skill Standards 
Expressed In Terms of CLAST Scale Scores 



CLAST 


CLAST Standards 


for: 


Subtest 


1984* 


1986* 


1989* 


Reading 


260 


270 


295 


Writing 


265 


270 


295 


Computation 


260 


275 


295 


Essay 


4 


4 


5 



* The cut-off scores go Into effect on August 1 
of the given year. 



The approximate cut-off scores (expressed In terms of percent of Items 
right) for the '89 standards are as follows: 

0 Compu tation, 61-70* 

o^Readlng, 69-78* 

q_Writing, 77-86* 

0 Essay, a score of 5 (on a scale 
which ranges from 2 to 8). 



The percentage of Items which must be answered correctly to pass CLAST 
on a given test administration varies according to the item difficulty 
for that particular administration. The number of correct items needed 
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to pass would be slightly higher if the test items were easy, or 
slightly lower if the test items were difficult. Previous experience 
suggests that the percentage needed to pass would fall somewhere in the 
ranges given above. 

One way to determine whether institutions need to consider changing 
their existing curriculum and instruction is to compare current student 
CLAST performance against the standards proposed for 1986 and those 
proposed for 1989. The discussion which follows describes possible CLAST 
pass-fail rates based on the higher standards which went into effect in 
August 1986, and will be raised again in August 1989. 

These projections were derived by applying the '86 and '89 standards to 
CLAST scores observed in 1985-86. These projections were done to 
examine possible impacts of CLAST if student and Institutional perform- 
ance stabilizes and does not increase beyond current levels. 



Statewide Results 

4.1 What are the implications of student performance in 1985-86 regard- 
ing future pass-fail rates? 

Students In 1985-86 did fairly well when the '86 standards are 
applied as 83% were able to meet them. The picture Is less positive 
when the '89 standards are applied to the 1985-86 data; only 44% are 
able to meet them (see Table 4.2). 

Eighty-three percent (83%) sounds like a respectable level of 
performance. It Is until one realizes that 17% (the percentage fail- 
ing the '86 standards) of 34,722 students Is 5903 students— a sizable 
number to remediate. Fifty-six percent (the percentage failing the 
'89 standards) of 34,722 Is 19,444 students who will require some 
kind of remediation if things continue to remain as they are. 

The implications of these projections are fairly self-evident. Much 
remains to be done to ensure that each Institution does its utmost to 
analyze Its curriculum and instructional practices in the area of 
college-level academic skills so that when students become 
sophomores, they will be able to meet the '86 and especially the '89 
standards. 



4.2 How will racial or ethnic groups be affected by the 1986 standards? 
By the 1989 standards? 

Whites. Eighty-eight (88%) of the l?85-86 white examinees were able 
to meet the '86 standards (see Table 4.2). The situation is not as 
favorable when the '89 standards are ':ons1dered, however, as only 49% 
were able to meet them. Therefore, i..-«»ting the standards in 1989 may 
be problematic for even the white students unless they are able to 
increase substantially their levels of achievement in communication 
and computation in the future. 

While the reader may be tempted to leap ahead to speculate about the 
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Impact of the '86 a.'d the '89 standards on minority group students, 
the fact remains that the vast majority of students requlrlno 
remediation will be from the white majority. If current levels of 
performance do not Increase, 3238 white sophomores will require 
remediation when the '86 standards go Into effect and 13,761 white 
sophomores will require remediation when the '89 standards go into 
effect. 

Table 4.2 

Percentage of 1985-86 Examinees Meeting the 1986 and 1989 
CLAST Standards*, All Examinees** and 
by Racial or Ethnic Group 



Group Number Percent Meeting Percent Meeting 

Tested '86 Standards '89 Standards 



All Examinees 


34,722 


83% 


44% 


Whites 


26,983 


88% 


49% 


Blacks 


2,072 


57% 


18% 


Hlspanics 


2,361 


73% 


33% 


Asians 


341 


74% 


38% 


Amer. Indian 


85 


81% 


41% 


Other including 


2,879 


58% 


22% 



Foreign Nat 'Is 



* These results were derived by applying the '86 and the '89 
standards to 1985-86 CLAST data. ** First-time examinees only. 

Blacks. Only 57% of the 1985-86 Black examinees would be able to meet 
the '86 standards and of those, only 18% would be able to meet the 
'89 standards if they were Implemented in 1985-86. The number of 
Black students affected would be 891 for the '86 standards, and 1,699 
for the '89 standards. 

Hlspanics. The '86 standards do not appear to pose serious problems 
for 1985-86 Hispanic students as 73% were able to meet them. However, 
the '89 standards appear to pose more of a problem as only 33% were 
able meet them. The number of Hispanic students affected would be 
637 for the '86 standards, and 1,582 for the '89 standards. 

Asians. A majority of Asian students (74%) met the '86 standards and 
Of those, only 38% of them were able to meet the '89 standards. 
Asians comprise a relatively small number of the enrollments. As a 
result, only 89 would be affected by the '86 standards, and 211 would 
be affected by the '89 standards. 
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American Indians. The majority of American Indian examinees (8U) met 
the '86 standards. But they, too, face a serious challenge from the 
'89 standards as only 41% were able to match them. The number of 
American Indians enrolled was 86 In 1985-86. The number falling 
would be small compared to the larger numbers of Whites, Blacks, 
Asians and Foreign Nationals. 

Other, including Foreign Nationals . Other, Including Foreign Natlon- 
dls, appear to be facing the sane challenge as Black students as only 
58% were able to meet the '86 standards. The number passing dropped 
to 22% when the '89 standards were applied. The number of Foreign 
Nationals requiring remediation Is estimated to be 1,209 for the '86 
standards and 2,246 for the '89 standards. 

While the number of minority students Is relatively small, one of the 
implications of their failure rates is that the level of effort to 
remediate these students will be much greater than for white stu- 
dents. This would be the esse especially for those for whom English 
is a second language. 



4.3 For which CLAST subtests are difficulties likely to be encountered? 

Table 4.3 displays projected passing rates for each of the CLAST 
subtests when the '86 and the '89 standards were applied to 1985-86 
data. Analysis of these data projections suggests that most groups 
will have little difficulty in meeting the '86 standards for each 
subtest. The '89 standards, on the other hand, pose a substantial 
challenge to faculty and students— especially in the areas of compu- 
tation and essay writing. 

Computation. In general, the '86 standard for computation does not 
appear to be a problem for any group except Blacks as only 72% of 
them earned a passing score on the first try. The '89 standards pose 
a challenge for all groups as their passing rate ranges from a low of 
40% for Blacks to a high of 76% and 77% for Whites and Asians, 
respectively. These projected passing rates suggest that concerted 
efforts need to be made in each community college and university to 
Increase the effect1vene:,s of curriculum and instruction in computa- 
tion. Otherwise, each campus will have to do its part to remediate 
its share of the 2,228 who are projected to fail the '86 standards, 
and the 9,375 who are projected to fail the 'b9 standards if CLAST 
performance continues at present levels. 

Reading. The '86 standard does not appear to pose a challenge for 
Whites, Hispanics, American Indians, or Asians as from 87% to 97% 
would be able to meet this standard in Reading. But Blacks and 
other, including Foreign Nationals, may have some difficulties with 
the Reading subtest as 80% of them would meet the '86 standard for 
it. Not surprisingly, fewer are able to meet the '89 standards for 
Reading as the passing rates range from a low of 45% for Foreign 
Nationals to a high of 83% for Whites. 
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Table 4.3 




At . examinees 

(N = 34,722) 
Whites 

(N = 26,983) 
Blacks 

(N « 2,072) 
Hispanlcs 

(N = 2,36i) 
Asians 

(N = 341) 
Amer. Ind. 

(N = 86) 
Other, Includir 
Foreign Nat 'Is 

(N = 2,879) 



1986 


1989 


1986 


1989 


1986 


1989 


1986 


1989 


92% 


73% 




77% 


95% 


79% 


92% 


65% 






97% 


83% 


97% 


84% 


96% 


70% 


72% 


40% 


80% 


49% 


87% 


59% 


80% 


44% 


89% 


69% 


89% 


63% 


91% 


70% 


87% 


54% 


94% 


77% 


87% 


67% 


92% 


71% 


82% 


54% 


81% 


67% 


93% 


80% 


95% 


83% 


92% 


58% 


88% 


65% 


80% 


45% 


85% 


58% 


72% 


41% 



* , and ^ the^.. 

?Si^llenge\Vthe 'Sfltln^^^ Tl' '''''' '^'^^ ^ -"^et 

sLndSrJ are applied to ^^^^^^ '^^'^ 'he '89 

&wftr; 5S 'f-e -\itrthi^«^^^-%- 

w th a projected oassfJi "% and Foreign Nationals 

70% tJ 8« passing! ^ r^t^^Sninq groups range from 

&ari.e.! a'"s'cale%;ore^V"^''l^ are 
for the 1985-86 sop'SmoVs Sni L ;^/' ' P"^^^'9 '"ates 

against the Wr th?86 ItlndaJj! ^'^f*^^' ^^^^ ^'"^ ""^asured 
ethnic groups, we find thft ofit n **^** Looking across racial and 
America? Indians would meet L^'T\?!„?%"^;*"' c'"^ ^2% of the 
The remaining groups would ranJe from «7^' *^''"^' ^11 ^"'^ ^"•^^^"S- 
lows Of 72% Vssin^g frF^N^Tira^s 'A'Z KK"^ 

1985.y daV"**UM!!c'^ i'^P '89 standards are applied to the 
•8f s?fnd r' ; at'VVte/"of'7S? and '?«'^'"' ^'^"J? ^^ abl'/Vo Jas? thi 
Asians would pass the Essav .t rl^lt* Respectively. Hispanics and 
"fwiiiu pass tne tssay at rates of 54% and 54% -espectively. 
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Blacks and Foreign latlonals would have less than a majority passing 
the '89 standards— their rates being 44i and 41%, respectively. Thus, 
there will be less of a challenge to meet the '86 standards but a 
substantial challenge to meet the ones that will go Into effect In 
1989. 

The Implications of failure rates for the Essay subtest are signif- 
icant. Teaching writing skills Is a labor Intensive process because 
papers must be read Individually, detailed feedback needs to be 
given, and conferences with the student writer are often used. If 
the projected failure rates come true, then 12,153 sophomores will 
require remediation when the '89 standards go Into effect — assuming 
that student performance remains at the levels observed In 1985-86. 



4.4 How many students will be delayed In receiving their Associate of 
Arts degrees by failure to meet the 1986 standards? By failure to meet 
the 1989 standards? 

Applying the '86 and '89 standards to 1985-86 data suggests that 
there will be a substantial number of students who would be delayed 
In receiving their AA degrees although the Implications of this 
happening are difficult to determine. As can be seen In Table 4.4, 
approximately 19.5% failed one or more subtests and would therefore 
not meet the CLAST requirement for the AA degree based on '86 stan- 
dards. This number Increases dramatically to 61.54 when the '89 
standards are applied tt the 1985-86 data. 

Examinees who meet all requirements for the AA degree and who pass 
three out of four CLAST subtests may enroll for up to 36 semester 
hours of upper-division courses before, they must pass all four parts 
of CLAST. Examinees who fall 2 or m'ire CLAST subtests may continue 
to enroll In postsecondary education but not for upper-division 
courses. It is assumed that they would be encouraged to seek out 
Instruction In communication and computation to prepare themselves to 
retake and pass the subtests which they failed on the first try. The 
number who would fall two or more CLAST subtests was 1186 (or 6M) 
when the '86 standards are applied, and 6086 (or 34.8%) when the '89 
standards are applied to the 1985-86 data. 

4.5 How will upper division enrollment be arfected by the number of 
students falling to meet the 1986 standards? The 1989 standards? 

Data displayed In Table 4.5 show that approximately lO.lS (or 1,747) 
university examinees would be able to pass three out of four CLAST 
subtests based on the '86 standards. Under current rules, these 
students could enroll for up to 36 semester hours of upper-division 
courses before they must pass all four CLAST subtests. Approximately 
5.3S (or 908) university examinees would fall two or more CLAST 
subtests based on the '86 standards. Under present rules, these 
students could not enroll for upper-division courses. Presumably, 
they would be encouraged to enroll for lower-division courses In 
communication and computation so that they could meet the CLAST 
requirement as soon as possible and then move on to take upper-di- 
vision courses. 
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Table 4.4 



Number and Percent of igss.flfi . 



CLAST 
Performance 



Passed 4 subtests 
Pa«ed 3 subtests 
Passed 2 subtests 
Passed 1 subtest 
Passed o subtests 



1986 Standards 
mmber Percent 

14,066 80.5% 
2.206 12.6% 



1989 Standards 
Number Percent 



717 
319 
150 



4.n 

1.8% 
0.8% 



Totals 



6.729 38.5% 

4.643 26.5* 

2.945 16.8% 

1.894 10.8% 

1.247 7.1% 



17.458 100% 



•■irst-ttme examfnees only. 

The number of iqai; qc 

fr^ out 

tn lower divic^i^ ''^ ^"""ed that they would ^'"^"P 3'»"eady 

Table 4.5 

Number and Percent nf 



CLAST 
Performance 



"•ssed . subtests „.,09 «.6* 



1986 Standards iooq c*, ^ . 

Number Percent u Z Standards 
'^""^ Number Percent 



8.456 48.9% 
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Passed 3 subtests 


1,747 


10.1% 


4,:96 


26.0% 


Passed 2 subtests 


476 


2.71 


2,177 


12.6% 


Passed 1 subtest 


276 


1.5% 


1,277 


7.3% 


Passed 0 subtests 


156 


0.9% 


858 


4.9% 


Totals 


17,264 


100% 


17,264 


100% 



* First-time examinees only. ** These results were derived by 
applying the '86 and the '89 standards to 1985-86 CLAST data. 



4.6 Have Florida's public postsecondary institutions taken steps to use 
CLAST subtest data to improve their curriculum and instruction? 

CLAST subtest performance data can be used to identify the strengths 
and weaknesses of an institution's curriculum and instruction in 
communication and computation. What must be done is to make these 
data readily available to faculty and administrators on each campus. 
In addition, these data must be displayed in ways that will allow 
students, faculty, and administrators to pinpoint areas needing im- 
provement. The role of the Department of Education may be crucial 
here. 

While CLAST printouts and data tapes are routinely provided to each 
campus, does each campus have someone in charge of distributing the 
data in displays that can be used for instructional and curricular 
improvement? Does each campus have the computer programming capabil- 
ity to extract data from data tapes in a timely and efficient manner? 
If not, how could this process be facilitated? 

One possible solution would be for the Department of Education to do 
the programming that would produce data displays and student lists 
that would be useful for student advising and institutional decision- 
making. These data summaries could be made accei^sible to each campus 
via the Florida Information Resources Network (FIRM). This kind of 
data support could save months, if not years, of delay in making 
CLAST data available to the people who need it— the faculty, the 
students, and the administrators. 



4.7 Are the '89 standards too high? 

What are the chances that most of Florida's college sophomores will 
be able to meet the '86 and '89 standards when the time comes? The 
prospects of this happening depend on satisf>ing at least three 
conditions: 

0 One condition would be that the secondary schools do a better job 
of preparing students in the college-level academic skills. 
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0 A second condition is that each community college and university 

8:v%io?irre5:^^d^^\^ ^-^^^'^ Jth^nsiJi; 

' ^ Vn rii"ras"^:h??hTrr 

iTroT^lxVt^' l'^''^^^^^ has showS that most stuSents 

(from 95* to 98%) who retake CLAST subtests eventually pass them! 

Im' increase " nUr'-o'lI:'!!''' ^^^^ performance 

revicinn fhof; ^"»"st./"0'nn«unity colleges and universities have been 

The des^Jed ac.d'r«?r Tm*?,'"^^^ opportunities to acquire 

cnrnnH i« : ^cidGn^c Skill s in communication and computation. 

ru eJJ^oJrses' (11^020'%%' ''J T ^ ^"^^^^ "Gordon 

L^niM^f *[ iJA- 10.030, FAC) which are intended to help students 
acquire the college level academic skills. And third, the leqisla- 

IZLnirJr^'^^'^ ^""i*' *° Size in computation anJ 

communication courses for the purpose of increasing achievement. 

^t*^i}X^ ^K^^ note of optimism, are the '89 standards really 

aJe'the'''l9'^st?n'^ards7 ''rn'Xl ^J^^S^ sophomores? Just how h h 
The fIL rnntor? «i Ik standards are by no means elitisl 

lyDicallv tauJSt in^nn'/^'^^^ ''"'^ °" subject matter that is 
addition JS!^r!.f preparatory courses in high school. In 

scJre of lool. °' qualifying scores fall short of a perfect 

Institutional Results 

The '86 and '89 standards have been applied to 1985-86 CLAST data for 
Ap'SSndTx P^^*"^^"^^'"^ institution.' These data can be found in 
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PART 5. RECOMCNOATIONS 



It f ^^^^^ ^"^ o^^er data co]lected In 

ihf ;??l^w^^Vaa1on"l " ""^^"^ ^ -"--^^ that 

1. Appropriate administrative code should be adopted which snecifies thP 
0 Do freshmen have required placement test scores at entry? 

° 2?; tTlrosSL^;^tc^^^:n^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ - 

° Je^ei^ru?^'"^'"'" ''^^ ''"^'^'^ preparatory instruction 

^^^c^'lf "^^!?^'P''^P^''^t°''y instructional needs of minority stu- 
dents being addressed by community colleges and SU^universities? 

0 Are placement testing and placement practices working effectively? 
° students?*^^ retention rate of minority students? Nonminority 

0 What is the status of freshmen college-level academic skills at 
entry into postsecondary education? > acaaemic skims at 

' Jm^roveT'"^ communication and computation 

0 Arejnstitutions in compliance with placement testing statutes and 

umuer wnc were enrolled in college-preparatory courses, the college- 
i^S^Vl^J^^^^ /oYle^g5?feVrc^U^e ^raJe^J ^0=;^ 
?ra3"^p^^^?e";en^TM^^ ftcf^"^^^" ^"^ s^homor^^s/SJI^tnS; 

fble^tr".l*^inwo.*"i? r."^^ ^" ^^^^ -"^kes taking the CLAST avail- 

?aurea?P Ilnln?r"'''-J'i?" ^"*^^'"9 associate of arts or bacca- 

lr;rkraAroVa?";fri;^^^^^ ^^^--'--ng access 

There may be compelling reasons why qualified lower-division stu- 
orJheiJ°^lJh^.' "-'^^ CLAST earlier than the last seSes^e; 
to t kl the^CUs'T'^ lower-division students 

wastina t!cfl"„„ ♦'^^^^'^ °P^"^ ^^^^ ^0 increasing costs and 
wasting testing materials and institutional resources. For exam- 
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pie. Institutions currently report no-show rates as high as 20-25% 
for any given administration of the CLAST* This means that large 
numbers of test booklets are printed and not used* Institutions 
hire testing proctors who must be paid whether students show up or 
not. Wh^t Is to be gained by making CLAST available to any student 
without first checking for his or her readiness to pass? Will the 
no-show rate go even higher? 

It could be argued that taking the CLAST early gives the student an 
Indication of his or her readiness. This Is a valid point, but 
there are better and less expensive ways to determine readiness 
than taking the CLASL Several Institutions already are using a 
pre-CLAST test to ast^ess readiness. The student's admission test 
scores (e.g., SAT or ACT) could be checked against expectancy 
tables to determine the chances of that student passing. Grades 
earned In "Gordon rule** courses In communication and computation 
could also be checked to determine readiness. 

The Standing Committee on Student Achievement unanimously recom- 
mends the following guidelines for assessing readiness to take 
CLAST early: 

To be eligible to take the CLAST earlier than the second f 
semester of their sophomore year, lower-division students: (1) 
must have completed successfully their Institution's required 
college credit courses for communication and computation, or 
(2) meet or exceed an empirically determined cut-off score on 
the approved SAT or ACT placement tests. 



3. Articulation procedures should be developed for assisting community 
college students who fall CLAST and transfer to an SUS university. 

Current experience suggests that many community college students 
who fail the ClAST are choosing to transfer to a university to 
continue upper-division stucfy. This Is permissible under current 
CLAST policy which allows these students to enroll for up to 36 
credit hours at the upper division before having to demonstrate 
that they have successfully acquired college-level academic skills 
in communication and computation. 

Articulation Is needed to ensure that these students will know what 
Institutional resources are available and gain access to them to 
prepare to meet CLAST requirements. Implementation of effective 
articulation procedures and relevant curriculum for mastering 
college-level skills in communication and computation Is necessary 
for maintaining academic standards and enabling students to achieve 
them. Ignoring this problem can only reinforce the negative per- 
ceptions of education as reported In A Nation at Kisk and the most 
current report by the Carnegie Commission on quality in American 
higher education. 

4. The CLASP staff should develop summaries of CLAST performance data 
by skill area and by institution; these skill area reports should be 
disseminated to each institution participating In CLAST testing. 
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At long last, wfiLAre approaching the "pay-off" staoes in Finr<Ha«e 

fr„V^V*"*^°"s monitor student performance on the college-level 

to VeU:";iMc"'lreaf or^"'^^^?"' '"^'^ ''''' '' "r^lTosYuol 
provemenT Th?s can hp^ H^^^^ ^"'^ instruction need im- 

prpp +n H * • " °^ analyzing CLAST data by broad skill 

rforLnfe' by ?kin't °/ By ana'lyzTng CLA j 

scores fo? a n/rH^^^^^^ h'-' "'''^^ inferences whether low 

scores tor a particular adimrn strati on were due to sannlina fliirtn 

lu??nd^-n^^^r^^^^ '"-'^^'^ sSch : 'c ? J : 

cLnges can also r "^^^^ ' curricular and instructional 

Se?forLnrp rfJf- observed by continuously monitoring student 
all Z1J\: r'^^'"": Challenge now is how to dissemin- 
JSs thaf arP m/.n^"^y/';'^ "'^^ ^^'"^ ^ interpret it in 

thP h.iic f/ % *° Their interpretation provides 

the basis for curricular and instructional reforms. P^o^iaes 

llllTJ^ summaries by broad skill area should also include the 



b'e 6i^IX?L ,TT'V J" "f^-- "^LAST reports, should 

1n5truc«Zr i » Institutional Test Administrator (ITA) with 

Jhe iS tS™ Ho^'j" ' '""^ '^•"^f "»<'^""c officer, and he or 

an5 facu1t7 """"•'"ate to appropriate acadeniic administrators 



^sltu^^ri^corri^s'i;^X=^^^ 

6. The CLASP staff should produce distributions of CLAST subtest scores 
II :i\\Z7lT^ ^'''^^^ ^^--^ perfor^m^aLtu^t^^•rp%J| 

?n^V5'86Ttrnrp'/'''5K%''/PP^^^'' ^'-'^S^ ""''^"t data obtained 

Jr lore of\he CI A<^^^^^^^^^^ °^ ^^^^ ^"^ 

the °89 ri A^T cS^S possible interpretation is that 

Jion is neulra?i-, J'^^hfn"' •^'''^ °^ ^his interpreta- 

Lkills are tauaht i" -npo"' ""^^ Jers that most of the CLAST 
The intl^Ltatinn f^^^^^ ^^''-^^ ^'^ ^^9^ school, 

me interpretation that CLAST standards are too high is weakened 
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further when one realizes that the cut--off scores require passing 
somewhere between 61-86% (see page 21) of the Items on a given 
subtest--not a perfect score as some would lead us to believe. 
This allows room for measurement error while still expecting stu- 
dents to demonstrate a relatively rigorous but less than an elitist 
level of performance. 

There Is another way to determine the magnitude of the task to meet 
the '89 CLAST standards, and that is to determine how many more 
items students need to pass in order to reach the cut-off scores. 
Is the number of additional items answered correctly relatively 
small— like 1 or 2 on the average? Is it a relatively large number 
like 5 or 10 more items answered correctly? At this point we can- 
not say because the appropriate data analyses have not been done. 
Implementing this recommendation beginning with the CLAST adminis- 
tration in fall 1986 could provide an estimate of how far institu- 
tions and students have to go to meet the '89 standards. The 
effort to reach the '89 standards may not be as big as we think it 
is. 



7. A state-level panel for CLAST Standards should be convened at least 
one year prior to implementation of the 1989 CLAST standards; the 
Panel's purpose would be ^ • • to review the evidence and to propose to 
the Commissioner of Education the changes in the score levels, if any, 
which appear to be needed."* 

The state-level panel which recommended the cut-off scores for 
CLAST subtests was not unmindful of possible consequences. There- 
fore, they recommended an Incremental strategy for raising the cut- 
off scores over time to allow students and institutions to adjust 
to the higher expectations. In their wisdom, the state-level panel 
also recommended reviewing the evidence prior to implementing the 
'89 CLAST standards. The Standing Committee on Student Achievement 
unanimously supports the state-level panel's recommendations and 
urges that it be carried out allowing sufficient time for reasoned 
deliberation and action if any changes are deemed necessary. 



8. The CLASP staff should review CLAST reports to determine which ones 
should be continued, whether any new reports should be developed (see 
Item 4), and which current reports should be discontinued. 

Compiling summaries for this annual report has frequently been 
delayed because data were not readily available either in the 
required formats or at desired levels of aggregation. There now 
appears be sufficient experience to develop a series of standard 
repo^^t'^ 1 iat will be useful to institutions, the Division of 
ComiiV!n1t> Colleges, the SUS Board of Regents, and the Standing 



* Jj^mes , ,J. Gardner, Chairman. Report of the State-Level Panel for 
CLAST Standards to Commissioner (TaTph D. Turlington. Mimeograph, 
3anuary 5, 1984, p. 2. 
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effective communications with institutions regarding operation of 
the program has not always been as smooth or Jimely as might be 
desired? This has been the case especially with ''esajd 
ness of State Board Rules and Florida Statutes Regarding CLAST 
Having timely oral reports made to the various councils of chief 
academic offi'cers and 'registrars should reduce confusion and result 
in more uniform interpretation and implementation of CLAST po.icy 
and procedures. 

12. The Articulation Coordinating Committee f o"Jd ,7,^j^*;.^,5!„';jJ{;2n 
for disseminating CLAST data, determine whether these di«eminat on 
practices are being carried out, and determine how CLAST data are being 
used for curricular and instructional improvement. 

Recommendations contained in Items 4 and 5 address the importance 
tamely dissemination of CLAST data to institutional personnel 
iho need' it. These include faculty and ^^J^i^J^^^^^'-y "^.i3f„ 
department chairs, deans, and registrars. Florida will "Ot obtain 
full benefit from its testing programs unless Jissemi nation of 
testing data and information is done in a timely and effective 
manner. Ways should be explored and implemented to ensure that 
useful data are received and used by institutions for the purpose 
of instructional and curricular improvement. Only then will 
Florida's educational quality improvement strategy achieve the 
results which everyone desires. 



* * * * * 
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APPENDIX A 

FERCEMT PASSING CLAST SUBTESTS AT DESIGNATED 
STANDARDS, BY INSTITUTION 
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CLAST 
l9H)-86 

FERCtKT NttTlMi; 196^-86 STANDARDS UN CACH SUtTEST 
rir«t'Ti«r t«Mtne«t in Public JncttluttOnt 
iy tntiitutiuiii Regiooi «nJ Inflitiution Type 



fmumu uctcw 

OltMt^ Jwiior Coltct« 

Cull CaMt CffmMtly CotUt« 
Nortte rtprl^A Jr. Cotttfc 
OkfltoMfl-VflUeii JiMter CotUge 
fflUCMoU JiNiior CotUt* 
TfltUfifltm CMmMity Cotttft 

EAST CtlirML llCtOi 
•rflv«r4 Comwiii, colltga 
DayloM Itacli CowMiUy Collcgt 
MtM liver CoMwiUy College 
Ulifl*0«nc#r CoHiMity Cottage 
Sefliaota CawMtty Cottega 
Vaivaratly af Caacrat rioriia 
Vataacia CamMtty Cottega 

soom vcton 

travar4 CaMimUy Cottege 
rtorUa Altaatic Oaivereity 
rtori4a tataraationat Univ. 
rtoriia Kaya CoHiimUy Cottege 
Ntaai*Oatfa Coaauaity Cottage 
fata Saacli Jynior Cottege 

cum ucim 

Central rta. Cowaaily Cottege 
^ta. CaMuaity College ut Jes. 
taka Cilr C aaaaaay Cottega 
tt« JaMa tiver GoMunity Callage 
taata fa CMaaUy Cottega 
OaivtraUy of FlorUa 
lieiearaity of Mortk rtoriaa 

WUT Gi«rML RCCtON 
Miaaa Caaauatty Cottage 
Nittaborovgli CoHaaatty Cottege 
tiaaataa GaammUy pottage 
raaco*NaraaMo Cw iiUy College 
folk C ii a ity College 
tt* Vitar«.>«rg Jr. College 
taatk riar&^a C — a n Uy College 
IfaiaaraUy af Soatk riort4a 
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OTAU 

ateeraitiee 
tf Collegaa 



COMPUTATION 

96.; 
98.8 
92.4 
97.1 
99.) 
96. S 
98.7 
96.0 
9 7.4 
93.1 

98.0 
97.9 
97.9 
100.0 
99.2 
98.6 
98.0 
97.4 

96.4 
97. ^ 
94.9 
94.0 
92.0 
97.6 
96.2 

98.2 
96.3 
9&.S 
100.0 
96.7 
98.1 
98.1 
96.7 

97.6 
93.7 
98.9 
98.7 
98*8 
98.3 
98.6 
96.0 
97.2 

97.3 
97*1 
97.5 



KtAUiNG 

96.2 
94.9 
87.3 
97. S 
98.3 
94.0 
98.1 
94.9 
96.6 
96.0 

97.6 
9;.8 
98.5 
100 J) 
97.8 
97.9 
97.5 
96.2 

94.0 
96.3 
91.8 
92.6 
94.1 
92.9 
96.1 

97.9 
99.0 
94.5 
100.0 
98.9 
97.7 
98.4 
98.3 

97.5 
97.5 
97.4 
96.6 
98.2 
97.7 
97.9 
100.0 
97.3 

96.5 
H.9 
96.2 
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WRITING 

96.8 
98.8 
90.6 
97.6 
98.3 
95.7 
98.7 
96.3 
96.5 
96.0 

97.6 
98.0 
98.7 
100.0 
97.8 
97.6 
97.1 
96.9 

94.) 
94.4 
95.6 
92.6 
97.7 
93.7 
96.5 

98.1 
99.0 
95.7 
98.4 
97.8 
97.3 
98.7 
98.1 

97.4 
97.5 
96.6 
97.2 
98.2 
96.6 
97.8 
97.3 
97.4 

96.7 
97.1 
96.4 



ESSAY 



92.6 
93.7 
81.2 
94.7 
96.0 
92.3 
92.2 
88.4 
93.3 
92.5 

93.6 
94.6 
93.4 
98.4 
96.4 
94.6 
93.2 
91.4 

87.4 
89.5 
90.0 
85.5 
86.3 
85.4 
90.8 

94.3 
94.0 
90.0 
M.A 
91.) 
94.5 
9S.4 
9).6 

9). 6 
9). 9 
91.1 
92.9 
95.9 
H.J 
94.1 
H.6 
9). 7 

92.1 
9). I 
91.1 



KUMut mm 

6,592 

It7 

)95 
2,960 

)00 

118 

)24 

733 

784 

5,00) 
9)) 
490 

aso 

1)9 

4)0 
1,70) 
1,078 

0,180 

1,407 
1,159 
1,286 
88 
),282 
950 

7,910 

219 
1,091 

125 
9S 

117 
SfttS 

550 

7,0)7 

561 

656 

S40 

17) 

)57 
l,)80 
75 
1,29) 

)4, 722 
17,264 
17.458 
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PERCEKT MEETING DESIGNATED STANDARDS ''.I ALL FOUR SUBTESTS 
First-Time Examinees in Public Institutions 
By Institution, Re^tion, and Institution Type 



PANHAHDLE REGION 
Chipola Junior College 
Florida A&M University 
PloridA State University 
Cc^f Coaat CoMunity College 
North Florida Jr« College 
Okaloo8a*Walton Junior College 
Fensacola Junior College 
TalUhasaee Cotwunity College 
University of West Florida 

EAST CENTRAL REGION 
Brtvard Coaaunity College 
Daytona Beach Cowiunity College 
Indian River CoMunity College 
Lake^Suater Coaaunity College 
Stalnolt CoMunity College 
University of Central Florida 
Valencia CoMunity College 

SOUTH REGION 

Brouard Coaaunity College 
Florida Atlantic University 
Florida International Univ* 
Florida Keys Coaaunity College 
Kiaai-Dade Coaaunity College 
Pa la Beach Junior College 

CROWN REGION 

Centrrl Fla. Coaaunity College 
Fla* CoaBonity College at Jax* 
Lake City Coaaunity College 
St* Johns* River Coaaunity College 
Santa Fe Coaaunity College 
University of Florida 
University of North Florida 

WEST CENT^VO. REGION 
Edison Coaauaity College 
Hillsborough "onaunity College 
Manatee Coer .ity College 
Pasco-Hernando Coaaunity College 
Polk Coaaunity College 
St« Petersburg Jr. College 
South Florida Coaaunity College 
University of South Florida 

STATE TOTALS 
State Universities 
C Q"" Colleges 

ERIC 



Tested 


1984 Stds* 


l7ob bCuS. 


1 QHQ Std< 


6,392 


88*3 


ft9 ft 


44.0 


177 


88*7 


83.3 


48.3 


393 


73.6 


63.8 


23.3 


2,960 


91 .3 


OD. 7 




300 


93.3 


89.6 


Aft A 


118 


86.4 


76.2 


24. 3 


324 


90.4 


84.3 


40. 1 


.733 


83.9 


79.3 


40.3 


7d4 


88.7 


82.2 


37.6 


801 


86.7 


77.9 


44.1 


3,003 


90.5 


84.7 


44.3 


933 


91.7 


83.1 


40* 1 


490 


91.0 


83.2 


42.4 


230 


98.6 


96.9 


C/. 7 


139 


92.8 


89.2 




430 


91.8 


87.6 


/. /. o 
o 


1,703 


90.3 




Aft A 


1,078 


87.0 


79.2 


36.8 


8, 80 


81.9 




n 7 


1,^07 


83.3 


77.1 


J J . V 


1,139 


84.2 


76.4 


ift 1 

JO. J 


1.286 


78.6 


71.1 


17 7 


88 


79.3 


/D . 1 


12. 9 


3,282 


79.7 


n't C 
14. . J 


7Q ft 


938 


83.8 


/ / . J 


34. 1 


7,910 


91.9 


87.6 


32.6 


219 


90.4 


Rn 1 


44. 7 


1,091 


QL C 

o4 . b 


77.0 


33. 3 


123 


93.6 


ftft n 


48.0 


93 


88. 1 


ft? 7 


43. 0 


717 


90.2 


ttl 1 


42. 8 


3,113 


94.0 


91.3 


^7 . i 


330 


90.3 


o3. D 


AA 7 


7,037 


90.0 


84.3 . 


44.3 


361 


87.8 


80.0 


40.6 


636 


S8.3 


83.0 


A 7 Q 


340 


8?. 6 


84.8 


A& 1 


173 


93.0 


83.3 


44.3 


337 


9K3 


87.1 


43.6 


1,380 


9K3 


86.0 


42.6 


7C 
IJ 


90*6 


78.6 


12.0 


3,293 


89.8 


83.8 


43.3 


14,722 


88.3 


82.3 


43.7 


17,264 


89.7 


84.6 


48.9 


17,4^8 


87.0 


80.3 


38.3 
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